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The Legends and Myths of Hawaii- — The Fables and Folk- Lore of a 
Strange People. By His Hawaiian Majesty Kalakaua. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Hon. R. M. Daggett. New York : 
Charles L. Webster &• Co., 1888. 8vo,pp. 530, with map,pll., 
and ill. 

Among the numerous works on folk-l6re which have recently 
appeared, the present book is far from being the least important. 
Its interest consists in the fact that it contains the legends of one of 
a series of groups of isolated peoples extending over a vast area, 
though connected by linguistic and ethnic affinities, and in the addi- 
tional fact that these mythical and semi-historical tales have been 
compiled and arranged by the ruler of the people among whom they 
are preserved. Though Kalakaua is known to be a writer of good 
English, and is probably fully competent for the production of these 
tales, no doubt the volume has benefited by the collaboration of 
Mr. Daggett, who in addition to his editorship supplies a valuable 
introduction of 65 pages. 

In theorizing as to the origin of the Hawaiians, Mr. Daggett dis- 
cards the current idea that they are of Malayan origin and adopts 
the view of the late Judge Fornander, who believed the Polynesian 
and Malayan races to be distinct, and traces the Hawaiian people to 
an Aryan origin in Asia. Mr. Daggett sees proofs of such an origin 
in the old Hawaiian religion, which he states has a " theocracy of 
curious structure," "a system of idolatrous forms and sacrifices 
engrafted without consistency upon the Jewish story of the creation, 
the fall of man, the revolt of Lucifer, the Deluge, and the repopula- 
tion of the earth." 

In answering the question, " How did the Hawaiian priesthood 
become possessed of the story of the Hebrew genesis?" Mr. Daggett 
discards the idea that the story was acquired through Israelitish con- 
tact with the ancestors of the Polynesians, and offers as more reason- 
able the assumption that the " Hawaiian theogony, so strangely 
perpetuated, is an independent and perhaps original version of a 
series of creation legends common in the remote past to the Cushite, 
Semite, and Aryan tribes," and he might have added to most other 
peoples of the earth. If such criteria are to be relied upon as proof 
of origin and genetic relationship, then truly the whole world is 
akin. The mythology and customs of the North American Indians 
offer a great many parallels to Israelitish and other ancient beliefs 
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as striking as the Polynesian, and writers have not failed to use 
them to prove the descent of the Indians from Aryan or Semite an- 
cestors. 

According to recent anthropologic investigations it would appear 
that the groups of the Pacific, usually designated as the Polynesians, 
and the remaining insular peoples, termed the Papuans — one branch 
of which is represented by the Malagasy of Madagascar — are allied, 
although the former are distinguished by having wavy hair and 
light complexion, and the latter woolly hair and a dusky skin. 

The Hawaiian Islands were made known to the world through 
their discovery by Capt. Cook in January, 1778, although it is 
stated that a manuscript chart, still in existence in the archives of 
the Spanish Government, goes to prove that these Islands had been 
discovered as early as 1555, by Juan Gaetano, on his trip from the 
coast of Mexico to the Spice Islands. 

The first appearance of the Hawaiians in their present habitat 
was, according to tradition, about the middle of the sixth century, 
and at intervals other bands continued to arrive from the southern 
islands, presumably the Society group. 

In the introduction is presented a list of sovereigns of Hawaii, 
giving the dates and duration of their reigns, commencing in 1095, 
and ending with the present ruler. The law of the tabu is explained 
as having been "a prerogative adhering exclusively to political and 
ecclesiastical rank. It was a command either to do or not to do, and 
the meaning of it was ' obey or die.' " The puloulou, or tabu mark,, 
was placed upon or opposite anything not to be trespassed upon or 
to be entered — as the temples. The tabu color of royalty was yellow, 
while that of the priesthood was red, and feather mantles of these 
colors could be used only by kings and princes. A royal robe of 
this character is in the ethnologic collection of the National 
Museum in this city. 

No reference is made either to the former practice of tattooing 
in Hawaii, or to the pictographic delineation of objects or ideas, 
although it is well known that petroglyphs occur quite frequently 
in some of the southern groups of islands, as well as the evidences 
of a past knowledge of some form of mnemonic characters. 

In addition to an interesting account of the ancient religion, 
arts, habits and customs, illustrations are given of various utensils 
and weapons. Of the twenty-one legends presented those embraced 
between the first and the sixteenth, <f The Destruction of the 
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Temples," relate to that period of Hawaiian history from the twelfth 
to the beginning of the present century. The remaining narratives 
are more purely mythical and relate chiefly to Hawaiian gods and 
goddesses. 

The appendix consists of a glossary of over 450 words, with a 
brief note respecting the language, which, properly, contains but 
twelve characters, five vowels and seven consonants. 

The character of the volume is such as to reflect great credit upon 
its author and to insure its welcome among folk-lore students. 

W. J. Hoffman. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Descendants of Palsolithic Man in America. — In an 
interesting article in the December number of the Popular Science 
Monthly, Dr. Abbot presents some important conclusions from 
recent studies from the Trenton district. He is convinced from 
long experience, that " in the vast majority of instances stone im- 
plements are practically in the same position that they were when 
buried, lost, or discarded." 

In certain upland fields, never far from water courses, and in the 
alluvial mud of the tide-water meadows of the Delaware, he finds 
" well designed spear points, larger than Indian arrowheads, which 
might readily be supposed to be the handiwork of the historic 
Indians." Not more than 20 per cent, of these are found in other 
situations. With these he correlates a " rude pottery " found by 
Prof. Lockwood, in upland fields of the same locality. Referring 
such implements to palaeolithic man, he concludes that he or his 
immediate descendants were not "strictly amphibious" but that 
they resorted to the forests and uplands for game. 

The spear points are of argillite, as are the rude gravel imple- 
ments which have been referred to the glacial epoch, and he con- 
cludes that the former indicate " no change of race, no abrupt 
transition from one method of tool-making to that of another, but 
merely an improvement that was doubtless as gradual as the change 
from the epoch of glacial cold to that of our moderate climate of 
to-day." He finds a marked preponderance of argillite implements 
on the crests of the uplands and a very great excess of jasper and 



